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theology may be expressed more appropriately, more unambigu-
ously, by characterizing modern science as experimental (as opposed
to scholastic) rather than as Western (as opposed to Eastern).
Dr. Sarton himself, in spite of his frequent use of '*Western" and
"Eastern" science, does not adopt such classification in his History
of Science. The units of his classification are Jewish, Muslim,
Chinese, Hindu, Pre-Hellenic, Classical Antiquity, Medieval (Latin
and Greek), Central Asiatic, Far Eastern, and so on. The bases are
race, religion, time and smaller geographical areas rather than East
and West. But of these also he sees the limitations. "After the six-
teenth century, when science was finally disentangled from theology,
the distinction between Jewish, Christian, and Muslim science
ceased to be justified, but it keeps its historical value. In spite of his
deep Jewishness and his abundant use of Jewish sources, we do not
count Spinoza as a Jewish philosopher in the same sense as we
counted Maimonides or Levi ben Gershon; he is one of the founders
of modern philosophy, one of the noblest representatives of the
human mind, not eastern or western, but the two united" (Sarton,
History of Science and the New Humanism, pp. 113-14).

Science has been and is just science, neither Western nor Eastern.
Its character has changed in the process of time, both in the East
and the West. In the earliest stage science was overlaid by magic
and superstition; later it was hampered by scholasticism, and in
modern times it became experimental. It is an evolution in time.
But the evolution was not simultaneous among all peoples, not only
as between East and West but as between the different peoples of
the West itself. Nor was it simultaneous in all subjects of study.

Scholasticism was a universal phenomenon. Dr. Sarton speaks of
the "universal occurrence of scholasticism"; he thinks that the
various forms of it, Jewish, Muslim, Christian, Buddhist, and
Vedantist (Hindu), were "largely autonomous." "The contempla-
tion of so many independent, yet convergent streams of thought
seems to leave us no alternative but to conclude that scholasticism
was a necessary stage in human progress" (Sarton, Introduction to
the History of Science, Vol. I? p. 37),

The influence of scholasticism was not different in the East and